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DON’T PITCH TOO HIGH. 


WE recently listened to some very sensible remarks made 
by a very sensible man from the text,—“ Don’t pitch your 
tune too high.” He did not tell us where the text was to be 
found. Though it may not be contained in the Bible, we 
are certain that the speaker deduced truths from it which 
were as “true as the gospel.” It is undoubtedly the case 
that many persons utterly fail of accomplishing anything of 
importance simply because “they pitch their tune too high.’ 
Let us not be understood to mean that there is any danger 
of “aiming too high.” It is the duty of all to aim high and 
by all proper means to seek the accomplishment of their 
aims. ‘That we may not be misunderstood, we will take two 
cases to illustrate our position. 

A. & B. decided to pursue the business of teaching, and 
that they might be fitted for the noble work before them they 
pursued a preparatory course of training. So far as literary 
attainments were concerned, they were both well qualified. 
But they were actuated by different motives. A’s heart 
Vou. 1X. 8 
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was full of love for the work before him and noble motives 
inspired him. His desire was todo good and he was ready 
_to work in any field that might opento him. His aims were 
high ; his wish was to prove useful. While his aspirations 
were such as to make him willing to occupy a high position 
for the sake of enlarging his sphere of usefulness, be had 
good sense enough to see that “ experience ” was the school- 
master under whose training he could truly rise. He accord- 
ingly was willing to work. wherever work offered. He 
needed the strength and confidence which practice alone could 
give; he felt that actual service in his chosen work was 
what would do him most good. ‘The compensation was a 
secondary matter. He commenced labor in an humble 
sphere and for very moderate pay. His heart was in his 
work,—his energies were given to it. He “let his light 
shine,” and it was seen; he was devoted to his work, and it 
was felt; he was successful, and it was known. It was not 
necessary for him to seek a higher position—but higher po- 
sitions awaited him and beckoned him onward and upward. 
Walking in the path of duty and doing “ with his might” 
whatever he felt called to do, he could not avoid promotion. 
It followed as a matter of course. He was always in 
demand and constantly rising. Not esteeming himself bet- 
ter than others | e ever found pleasure in working wherever 
duty called, and passed his days “in doing good” and 
honoring his profession. His aims were high and his mo- 
tives noble and unselfish. He found a rich reward in the 
consciousness of doing his duty, and never complained that 
his labors were unappreciated or unrewarded. On the con- 
trary he constantly felt that he was unworthy of the confi- 
dence reposed in him, or of the compensation given to him. 
He learned “ to labor and to wait.” 

With B. a different course was pursued. He felt strong 
in his own conceit. He had high notions, whatever his aims 
might be. He early decided in hisown mind, that. his services 
were indispensable,—but the community did not so regard it, 
He felt that he was “somebody” while in the eyes of the 
public he was “ nobody,” simply because he had not shown 
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what he could do. He was in the public eye a mere cipher, 
and he was yet to show whether his position should be such 
as to give value to some other figure and, if so, what. He 
“ pitched his tune high”—yes too high. He assumed that 
the world must have his services and pay his price. But he 
soon discovered,—or might have done if he had used com- 
mon sense,—that he couldn’t do what he would, and well 
would it have been if he had determined to do what he could. 
' But not so. If he could not receive his own estimate he 
would do nothing,—and acting on that plan he has been a 
“ do-nothing” to this day. He feels that the community is 
unreasonable,—blind to its own interest; but the real trouble 
has been that he has started on the wrong track. His trouble 
has been that he over estimated himself and then berated 
others for not coming up to his standard. But we will not 
enlarge, though we might easilydo so. We will simply say 
to young teachers a few words. “ Be sure not to pitch your 
tune too high.” Be willing to labor earnestly and faithfully. 
Let your works speak your praise and you will in due time 
find your proper place and your due reward. If you can not, 
at once, secure a position that in all respects meets your 
wishes take such an one as offers. Any proper work is bet- 
ter than idleness. You must creep before you can walk, and 
walk before you can run. | by aiming to do the last first you 
will never do either properly and well. Again we say com- 
mence where you can and let your works speak for you and 
elevate you. An bumble position is better than no position 
and a small compensation better than no compensation. 
Don’t flatter yourself that the world’s progress must cease 
without your valuable aid. “ Don’? pircu your TUNE TOO 
HIGi.” 


TEARS. 
Say not all tears are weak. Some tears are blest, 
And, if such grace stern Justice might allow, 
Would wash away all vile, polluting stain, 
And to the sad, repentant soul restore 
Its early spotless robe of innocence. 
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May not the angels hov’ring breathless near 
The stricken penitent, catch the first drop 
Exhaling noiseless n this earthly air, 

Bear it swift upward to the htavenly throne— 
An offering for the holy Lamb of God 

Once sacrificed for mortal sin,—and say, 

“ Behold a sinner’s tear?” 


Tears are the language of true Charity, 

His heart is dead, who never feels it swell 
With tender pity at the mournful sight 

Of want and misery. Command is given, 

“ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
With them that weep ;” and blessed Sympathy 
Hath no more eloquence than that which dwells 
In kindling smiles or silent dropping tears. 


Jesus, descending Olive’s sacred mount, 
Beheld his own fair city ;—fair but doomed 
To dread destruction. These huge walls 
Uplifting their proud strength, must prostrate fall ; 
Towers and temples, homes of rich and poor, 
Crumbling alike in dust, accurst of Heaven. 

Oh, wondrous, matchless love! the suff’ring Christ 
Forgets the taunting, scoffing multitude, 

And pausing, weeps o’er haughty Zion’s fate ! 

Oh, sad lament! “ If thou hadst known, even thou, 
This day, the things belonging to thy peace! 


” 


Read how at Laz’rus’ rock-bound tomb, the Lord 
With careful Martha, gentle Mary, stood 

And, ere He prov’d His wondrous power o’er Death, 
Baptized anew friendship’s most holy ties 

By sacred tears. Then let no mortal dare 

Careless rebuke this one mute sign of grief, 

Sweet, precious promise! “ They that sow in tears, 
In joy shall reap.” ‘Then let the mourner weep, 

- But not as without hope, for with the morn 

Of resurrection grand, our Lord again 

Shall bid the dead in Christ rise and come forth. 
Weep with the poor and sorr’wing ones, and thus 
Their woes shall seem less great. Weep for the slave, 























Does He Love Jesus. 


Aye, pour out sobs in secret from a heart 

So full it can not cease its cry to Heaven, 

For that deliv’rance-day when chains shall drop 
Useless to earth, and the rejoicing shout 

Ring out o’er all the earth, “God! We are free !” 
Brave, patriot heart, hide not thy swimming eyes ; 
’Tis noble o’er thy country thus to weep. 

Did Christ o’er Zion breathe His mourning plaint ? 
We too may weep o’er Treason’s foul misdeeds, 
And forms laid low in Freedom’s holy war. 


Tears shall not cease, till God himself above, 
Shall wipe them all away. Till then we weep, 
But let unworthy drops ne’er shame our souls. 

No weak, ignoble tears must dim our eyes, 

Let each one teach our short, imperfect sight 

To pierce the mist of Doubt, and know the Truth. 
Naught must unnerve the hand that strives to work 
For God, among the wretched, starving poor. 

No mortal, blinded with a selfish grief, 

Can walk the narrow way which leads to Heaven; 
And would we have our sighs and prayers avail 
To help the toiling, suff’ring, pleading slave, 

No tears must stain with rust the sword we wield. 


J. G. E. 





“DOES HE LOVE JESUS?” 


Lirrte Mary had been a pupil in the village school for 
two years, when the dear friend who had led her to look up 
to God for daily blessings left for her missionary labor in a 
foreign land. Her place was filled by a young student of 
rare promise, whose pleasant face attracted many to him at 
the very opening of the school. “ How do you like the new 
teacher, Mary,” asked Mrs. Bray, on observing a serious ex- 
pression on her daughter’s face after the close of the first 
session. “I don’t know yet Mamma:—Do you think he 
loves Jesus?” “ Why do you ask that my dear” queried 
her mother? “ Because I fear if he does not,-he will not 
help us to be good and kind as Miss May did, and we shall 
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forget all fher instructions. Mother, he did not pray with 
usand so I’m sure hedoes’nt lovehim. Heread a chapter 
from the Bible and sang a hymn, and we bowed our heads: 
he hesitated a moment and then said, ‘ You may open your 
Arithmetics !’”———Days and weeks passed on in the same 
manner changed only by an occasional request for the pupils 
to repeat the “ Lord’s Prayer” when a difficult case of dis- 
cipline occurred, at which the teacher stumbled, failing to 
ascertain the truth of the wrong. It was near the close of a 
mild Winter’s day, the sun shone brightly upon the snowy 
pureness of yester-eve’s mantle of white, that was fast pass- 
ing away under its warm rays, dazzling the gazer from the 
school-house window. ‘There he stood as he had been for 
the fifteen minutes past, looking vacantly into the icy pond, 
pondering, and at length seeking help from the unseen one. 
Firmly fixed in his purpose, he turned again towards his 
charge, “ Close your books!” When all was again still, he 
said, “ we will seek God’s guidance,—he knows who is in 
the wrong.” His simple prayer of trust and firm reliance 
upon the wisdom of “ Him who seeth in secret,” brought 
with it a holy calm to every spirit. The guilty one fearing 
no longer to confess the wrong, arose and sought forgiveness 
and was received again to favor. He had dared to become 
noble and the approving smile had assured the timid lad his 
teacher’s heart yearned for him. But wasthat all? Did the 
influence of that prayer cease there? Ah! no! Not only 
did little Mary remember him with fresh interest before 
“ Our Father,” but never again was the temptation to omit a 
religious duty heeded. ‘This was his first public prayer, but 
God blessed the eflort and gave a rich reward in the deep 
love for the service he had never beforeknown. Dear fellow 
teacher, never hesitate to offer the morning sacrifice before 
your pupils! Seek guidance daily of God, and for them that 
purity of heart and integrity of purpose which is without price, 
and may they through your influence attain unto “ all that is 
noble and of good report.” And may it never be asked of 
you, “ Does he love Jesus,” but may it so clearly manifest 
itself in every duty that you may gain a stronger hold, each 
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day of those you instruct, and may your name be remem- 
bered as acharmed name long after your labors have closed, 
R. L. R. 
February 22d, 1862. 





DON’T HURRY. 


Ir is a very common error in many schools, that teachers 
and pupils attempt too much. They are too anxious to 
have it said that they have been “through the book.” To 
go “through” a book is often a very different thing from 
learning what the book contains or teaches. One person 
may pass through a garden and yet have no real knowledge 
of the contents or capacities of that garden. Beautiful flow- 
ers, and plants and shrubs may, have abounded on every 
side, but they were unnoticed, simply because the person 
was chiefly intent on “getting through,”—so that he might 
say that he had “been through” that beautiful garden. If 
asked to describe it, or to name any of its excellencies or 
peculiarities, he would be unable to give any information, 
for he has none to give,—though he will ever be ready to 
have it known that he has been “through” that beautiful 
garden. 

Another person makes the same walk but with different 
motives. His object is, to gain accurate knowledge of the 
garden and its contents. He endeavors to daguerreotype it 
upon his mind. He carefully observes all its walks. He no- 
tices with particular interest the various plants and flowers, 
trees and shrubs,—and when called upop, he can give a 
very clear and correct description of the ‘garden and con- 
tents. He studied the garden to comprehend it, and he so 
comprehends it that he can impart to others an intelligible 
view of the grounds and their productions. 

‘hese two persons illustrate two classes of pupils in our 
schools. Here is one whose chief aim it is to go “through 
the book.” He hurries on from page to page, and from 
rule to rule, but he merely skims over the surface, and re- 
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ceives no well-defined and well-grounded knowledge of a 
single page or rule. In this way he goes “through the 
book,”—and when brought to the test, he is as ignorant of 
the contents of the book or of its teachings as the person 
first alluded to, was of the garden through which be had 
made his hurried walk. ‘This person represents a large class 
in our schools. 

Another commences the study of a book with a desire 
and determination to make himself familiar with its con- 
tents. He carefully studies every page and rule, not only 
that he may comprebend them in themselves, but also that 
he may consider their general bearing and application. At 
every step he carefully examines, compares, investigates, 
thinks. He may advance much more slowly than the pre- 
ceding case, but he advances surely. No “masked batter- 
ies” can open upon him and expose his ignorance. What 
he passes over he makes stfre,—he masters it and makes it 
his own. The knowledge is in him, and be can make it 
known. He may not have passed over a tenth part of the 
ground passed over by the person previously named, but his 
real knowledge is ten times as great. 

Teacher, don’t forget the lesson we would teach. Learn 
to “make haste slowly” and teach your pupils to do the 
same. Lead them to see and feel that they will be estima- 
ted by what they know, and by what they can do, and not 
by what they have “been over” in the school-room. Let 
there be more thorough teaching and patient learning in our 
schools, and we shall have fewer of that class of persons 
“who know but cannot tell;” fewer literary pretenders and 
more substantial, reliable scholars. 


A SCHOOL INCIDENT. 
A LESSON FOR TEACHERS. 


I will give you here an incident which was related to me, 
some years ago, by an old, experienced school-master. I 
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will give it in his own words, as near as I can recollect 
them.—He s id: — 

“In my younger years my employment was teaching 
school. Andas | was out of employ ata certain time, I went 
to the Selectmen in the town of H, and engaged with them 
to keep their centre school. At the day appointed, I took 
my satchel of books and walked to the school-house. I en- 
tered, and found the scholars nearly ali seated. I went to 
the desk and took my seat. In a few miputes I arose, and 
went about my task. The first day, I devoted myself chief- 
ly in classing my scholars, and taking a record of their 
names. But I was somewhat surprised in seeing a dirty, 
ragged boy seated in one corner of the room by himself, 
who, thus far, had escaped my notice. I went to him and 
asked him why he should sit alone. His reply was: 

“The Master who kept the school last year, told me I 
must take this seat; for I was too dirty and ragged to sit 
with the other scholars, and the boys call me * Ragshag.”— 
They don’t like to have me sit with them. So I keep this 
place.” 

1 took but little pains with him, the first day, but the 
second day I took more. 

It was during the afternoon of the second day, I espied 
George S., for that was his name, engaged in impaling flies 
on the point of a pin. 

I went to his seat, and after reprimanding him for his 
idleness, I took his dirty, tattered primer, and looked over it 
a short time, and then asked, 

“ George, have you never learned more than is in this 
book ?” 

“ No, Sir,” drawled George. 

“ How long have you attended school?” 

“ T don’t know, sir. It’s ever since I can rememter.” 

“* Then you must have been an idle, reckless boy,” said I, 
with much severity. “Do you realize how many years you 
have thrown away? Do you know how much you have 
lost? What sort of a man do you think of making? One of 
these days, you will be too old to go to school, and while 
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your companions are following some honorable employment, 
you will be good for nothing. Have you any parents?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered George in a hoarse, subdued tone. 

“And do they wish you to grow up to be an ignorant, 
worthless man?” 

George hung down his head and was silent. JI saw two 
great tears roll down his cheeks.—In an instant I saw that 
there was something besides an idle, stubborn mind to deal 
with in the ragged scholar before me. I laid my hand upon 
the boy’s head, and in a kind tone said: 

“T wish you to stop after the school is dismissed. Do not 
be afraid, for I wish to assist you if [ can.” 

George looked up wonderingly into my face, for there was - 
something in the tone of my voice, that sounded uncommon 
to him. After the school was dismissed, George remained 
in his seat till I called him to the desk. 

“ Now,” said I, “Iwish to know how it is, that you have 
never learned any more. You look bright, and you look as 
though you might make a smart man. Why is it that I 
find you so ignorant?” 

“Because nobody helps me sir,” replied the boy. “No- 
body cares for me, for I am poor.” 

By degrees, I got the poor boy’s whole history. Icould not 
refrain from shedding tears. And I was constrained to say, 
“You have been wrongly treated George, very wrongly 
treated; but there is time for redemption. © If I will try to 
teach you, will you try to learn?” 

“ Yes, O, yes,” quickly answered the boy in earnest tones. 
“ Yes, I should like to learn,” he earnestly added. Ard his 
countenance glowed with unwonted animation. 

I promised to buy him books as fast as he should learn to 
read them. 

And when George left the school-room his face was be- 
dewed with tears. 

The scholars who bad remained in the entry to listen to what 
was said, kindly welcomed George when he went out, and 
their hearts were warmed towards him. They spoke kindly 
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to him, and walked with him to his home. But his own 
heart was too fullfor utterance. 

The next day, George commenced study in good earnest 
and I helped him faithfully. 

Never did I see a change so radical and sudden as that 
which took place in the poor boy.—As soon as I treated 
him with kindness and respect, the scholars followed my 
example, and the result was, that they found in the unfortu- 
nate youth, one of the most noble-hearted and generous 
playmates in the world. 

‘Time passed on and the boy’s mind expanded. 

He learned rapidly and easily, and he fairly outstripped 
many of those who had many years the start of him. 

As he grew to manhood he became a worthy and greatly 
respected member of society, and has been honored with 
many tokens of the public confidence. 

By the above incident can be readily seen the result of 
one teacher’s doing his duty.—Selected. 





HOW PUPILS IN OUR SCHOOLS MAY BE BENEFITED BY 
THE WAR. 


Wuite the present war exeitement endangers the pros- 
perity of our schools, and places in peril the character of 
their pupils, it also furnishes opportunities and inducements 
by which the former can be rendered more attractive and 
useful, and the latter instructed in matters of high import- 
ance, and which hitherto have not received due attention, 
One teacher writes: “ We have noticed with pleasure that 
the patriotic sentiments and impulses that have been aroused 
generally, and not least in the breasts of children, have stimu- 
lated the minds of our youth in the pursuit of learning and 
discipline. Our schools are fuller this term than at any pre- 
vious time. The order, promptness, diligence and general 
good condition of the schools were never more advanced 
than at the present time.” 

Many teachers have informed me that the impression 
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which the present condition of the country has made upon 
the minds of their pupils, has increased their spirit of obedi- 
ence and their cheerful acquiescence in all rules established 
for the promotion of order. The boys have become more 
courteous and manly. They see that at such a time as this, 
it is worth something to be a true and good man. 

The war has furnished both the occasion and the excite- 
ment for the inculcation of patriotism, and a due apprecia- 
tion of the benefits of free government. Teachers have told, 
with new interest, their pupils what it cost our fathers to 
secure our national independence; of the self-sacrificing 
heroism which characterized both men and women in the 
time of the revolution ; of the treasure both of money and of 
blood which it cost to obtain the political, social and 
moral blessings which we inherit. And thus our youth are 
coming to prize and to love our government and our free 
institutions ; and in many ways they are manifesting their 
readiness to do all that lies in their power to save them from 
the destruction with which they are threatened. And having 
in their early'days their loyalty and patriotism thus stimu- 
lated, they can hardly fail to become loyal and patriotic 
citizens ; ready to do and, if need be, die for their country. 

The war has also furnished the occasion for a more inti- 
mate and thorough acquaintance with American history ;— 
the causes which led to its settlement, and all its vicissitudes 
and changes in its colonial period ;—the causes which led to 
the Declaration of Independence; the formation of our 
national Constitution; and all our subsequent experiences, 
both of war and of peace. Many of our youth are now 
acquiring a good knowledge of our country’s history, who 
one year ago, neither had nor proposed to acquire this indis- 
pensable qualification of wise and reliable citizens. 

Again, the study of the science of free government has 
been induced and greatly promoted by the state of the times. 
Our youth are led to inquire into the distinctions. between 
the various styles of government; and are coming to under- 
stand the great principles upon which our own civil institu- 
tions are based. The value of this knowledge can scarcely 
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be over-estiinated. Said our own distinguished and honored 
John McLean :— 

“ Youth, then, is the period most favorable for the inculca- 
tion of the elementary principles of our government; and 
next to moral principles, with which they are closely con- 
nected, they are the most important. They should be taught 
in our common schools; and if this shall be done, long 
before the youth will be entitled to exercise the rights of 
suffrage, he will often giscuss the principles he has learned, 
and apply them to the duties of practical life. He will be 
prepared to judge for himself, and instead of following the 
footsteps of others, he will be able to instruct and influence 
those whose political knowledge is more limited than his 
own. 

The inculeation of these principles is recommended by 
considerations of the highest moment. Nothing less than 
the preservation of our political institutions is involved. The 
study recommended will be found as well calculated to fix 
the attention and enlarge the mind of the student as any 
other, and as the knowledge acquired will find constant ex- 
ercise in the political action of the country, it will become 
matured by experience.” 

Once more, a more exact knowledge of the geography of 
the country bas been prompted and acquired. How little of 
pract'cil value did youth of any one portion of our country 
learn of the chorography of the other parts? Forexampl-, take 
the State of Virginia, which for two. hundred and fifty miles 
borders upon Ohio, and how few of our youth would ever 
have acquired their present acquaintance with its various 
localities, its mountains and valleys, its rivers and towns, and 
its other facts of interest, but for the war? It is my opinion 
that all our youth should be trained to an exact and familiar 
knowledge of the geography of every state in the nation, 
whatever they fail to learn in regard to other portions of the 
world, 

Ido not claim that the children and youth in all the 
schools have been so greatly improved by the acquisition of 
a higher tone of manliness; a deeper spirit of patriotism ; a 
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better acquaintance with American history ; a more thorough 
knowledge of the principles of government and the geogra- 
phy of the country. There may have been teachers so igno- 
rant and unfaithful as to have possessed neither the ability 
nor the inclination to lead their pupils a single step outside 
of the deep ruts worn by their own dull and stereotyped 
practice. But wherever we have had teachers fit for the 
office which they fill,—teachers who love their country and 
their pupils, our war excitement haq been turned to most 
excellent account.—Anson Smyth. 





EXPULSION FROM SCHOOLS. 


Tuts punishment is doubtless sometimes necessary, but it 
is too common an occurrence, and should be inflicted only 
in extreme cases as a dernier resort. I have found boys 
expelled from school who seemed to me neither vicious, nor 
incorrigible, nor malicious; whose offences were venial 
rather than “ mortal,” originating in heedlessness, love of 
fun, restlessness, stupidity, or aversion to study, rather than 
sullenness and depravity; whom milder measures might 
restrain and stimulate to studiousness and fidelity. Instead 
of operating as a reformatory measure, a hasty expulsion 
sometimes awakens a sense of injury, and a spirit of retalia- 
tion, and involves that disgrace and loss of self-respect which 
weaken the restraints of virtue. ‘This measure is occasion- 
ally adopted as a cheap riddance of trouble, a cowardly 
retreat from difficulties, which a courageous and earnest 
spirit weuld meet and master. That rascally John ———,” 
said a teacher, “if I could get rid of him, this would be an 
easy school to govern.” I replied, “John’s recitation is 
enough to show that he is a bright boy, Give him a fair 
trial. Here is a chance to test your teaching, tact and skill, 
and win an important victory. Study John till you can so 
thoroughly read him as to find some unexplored avenue to 
his heart, some latent sense of right or honor, or some 
good point whereby you may encourage him. In some 
way get on the right side of him, visit his parents, en- 
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list their co-operation, and by one or all these measures 
you may save him.” “T'll try,” was the response, and not 
long after word came from that faithful teacher, “John is 
now one of my best boys.” So many scholars within my 
knowledge have been dismissed in disgrace whom gentler 
influences might have reclaimed, and sometimes expelled by 
the teacher while in a passion, and at heart more culpable 
than the pupil, that I have grown bold in imploring teachers 
never to abandon any boy as a “hopeless case,” until they 
have exhausted all the measures which skill and kindness 
can wisely employ. 

A quiet moral power ought to reign in the school-room, 
rather than coercive and extreme measures. Its influence is 
more happy, effective, and permanent. ‘True wisdom and 
skill in school government consists in the prevention rather 
than the punishment of offences; in interesting and occupy- 
ing pupils, cultivating the better feelings of their nature, 
truthfulness, generosity, kindness and self-respect. Refined 
manners, winning tones, and an earnest spirit, will exert a 
peculiar sway even upon the rudest and most unmannerly 
youth. There is a silent power in the very face of a teacher 
beaming with love for his pupils, and enthusiasm in his noble 
work.—B. G. Northrop. 





EARLY WITHDRAWAL FROM SCHOOL. 


Premature GrapuatTion isa serious evil in our schools. 
Too many close their books and “ finish their education ” 
when that great work ought to be regarded as just begun. 
Not unfrequently children are permanently withdrawn from 
school at twelve years, and sometimes at a still earlier age. 
The law in regard to the employment of children in manu- 
facturing establishments, although admitted to be wise and 
important, is not faithfully executed, especially in some of 
our smaller manufacturing towns. There are not a few 
agenis, overseers, and owners of mills who are to-day liable 





to the just penalty of this law. I have often had occasion 
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to remind school committees that the general statutes made 
it their duty to “ prosecute for all such forfeitures.” Some 
children are kept from school at a very tender age to engage 
in branches of industry not dignified with the name of man- 
ufactories, carried on in small shops or private families—such 
as closing shoes and braiding straw. This early withdraw- 
ment of children has become a common as well as a great 
evil. The smail portion of children who complete the full 
course in the high or even grammar schools of our cities, 
indicates the same tendency to finish their education when 
that great work ought to be regarded as just begun. This 
premature graduation proves to many an injury lasting as 
life, closing against them the doors to the highest and noblest 
sciences, the most important and practical topics, those best 
fitted to liberalize and expand the mind, aad which are indis- 
pensahle to any thing like a complete common school educa- 
tion. In education as in architecture—such is the relation 
between the foundation and the finishing, the preparation 
and the completion—that the same time and effort seem to 
accomplish at the close, manifold greater results than at the 
beginning. ‘Thus a more marked change in mental charac- 
ter often seems to be wrought during the last year of a full 
school-course than during any two or three previous years.— 


B. G. Northrop. 


THE TEACHER’S REWARD. 

Wuart is the nature of this reward? Is it simply the at- 
dainment of a livelihood? Is it only to answer the great 
question of what shall we eat and drink and wherewithal 
shall we be clothed? Is the teacher’s vocation merely to be 
used by the ambitious aspirant as the stepping-stone to 
something higher—a kind of half-way station house where 
he halts in transitu on the way to his final destination, which 
lies beyond? Nay, verily, it is something above and beyond 
all these. And yet, there are those who seem to have no 
more exalted idea of the teacher’s mission, than that it con- 
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sists in manipulating for some cosy snuggery, where they 
will have good pay and but little todo. There are others 
again who, ever itching for praise, and angling for compli- 
ments, look forward to the day of examination and the ap- 
plause of the multitude, as the goal of their ambition and 
the theatre of their glory. For this the student studies, and 
for this the teacher teaches; and when the memorable day 
arrives, the unsuspecting multitude are imposed upon by 
deceptive artifices, or else astonished by wonderful feats of 
intellectual tumbling or rope-dancing, that remind us of 
nothing so much’as the legerdemain of a juggler, or the 
tricks of a mountebank. Is this the reward of the teacher? 
If so, then have I altogether mistaken its character. The 
teacher’s vocation may be most humble in its origin, and yet 
it is most sublime in its issue. Like Saul, the son of Kish, 
he goes in quest of his father’s asses and finds a kingdom. 
He is &t the same time high up and low down. Like the 
lark, he builds his nest upon the ground, and then, dashing 
the dew-drops of the morning from his pinion, mounts up- 
ward into the sunlight, and even when lost to the aching 
vision, ravishes the earth with the melody of his song. He 
may go through the world unobtrusive and unobserved, and 
yet. like underground streams in a meadow, he will spread 
life and beauty and verdure all around. He.may be exclud- 
ed from the beau monde of the aristocratic and fashionable 
work!, but he cares not, for, like St. John, he is thereby ban- 
ished to some Patmos of contemplation, only to be ravished 
with the splendors of an apocalyptic vision. 

He may be cevoid of titles, and yet, if he is a true and 
genuine man, he has a patent direct from God Almighty. 
After the death of Humboldt, the friends of royalty were 
greatly shocked to find the patents and decorations, which 
kings and emperors had delighted to bestow upon him, 
stowed carelessly away with other rubbish in a drawer. 
What were ribbons and stars to the author of Cosmos? 

The true teacher lives for something move than this. He 
may experience all the sharps and flats of a teacher’s mono- 
dy, but he knows full well that this is not his singing or his 
Vou. IX. 9 
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shining place. He lives for eternity. He works for eternity. 
His motto is that of the immortal Luther, “ Labor on earth, 
reward in heaven.” 

It seems, somehow, to be the order of Divine Providence, 
that the world shall be regenerated through the instrument- 
ality of human suffering. ‘Teachers may be called to suffer, 
but in a certain sense they thus become the Messiahs of the 
world. But while they thus toil and suffer and weep, they 
look forward, amidst their smiles and their tears, to the 
hour of their death as to the day of their final coronation, 
when their names shall be enrolled upon the bead-roll of 
eternal fame. 

We repeat it, then, that the christian teacher lives for 
eternity. His life is the life of a true Methuselah. For in 
every pupil he educates, he re-produces himself as in a mul- 
tiplying glass, and thus lives on forever. His years are not 
measured by waxing and waning moons, but upen the 
great dial plate of eternity, by a pendulum whose oscilla- 
tions are infinite. 

My friends, I do not magnify our mission. Imagination 
falters and language fails to portray to you the greatness of 
our calling. 

Then let us be faithful to our great and God-like mission. 
Let us labor for eternity—let us work as if an angel was 
working by our side—and when the labor of life is ended, 
may we receive from the Great Teacher himself, the wel- 
come plaudit, “ Well done, good and faithful servants.”— 
Spencer. 





TEACHING, A PROFESSION. 


Tne first question for a young person to determine, when 
the impulse to teach school, presents itself, is, Do 1 intend 
to make teaching my profession? The responsibility which 
rests upon a teacher is a grave one, and one that is not at 
first fully realized by those who take it up »n them. ‘To lay 
the foundation, broad and deep, of healthy intellectual, 
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moral, social, and physical development of the hundreds or 
thousands of boys and girls who may be entrusted to his or 
her care, is the true mission of the teacher. 

Every calling in life has its own peculiar characteristics, 
and requires in those who would embrace it, the possession 
of corresponding qualifications. Scientific attainments, apt- 
ness to teach, genius for command, industry, patience, and 
love for the work, are the leading requisites of a good teach- 
er. If you find that you possess these, and have at the 
same time concluded that you can be contented with a 
teacher’s honors and a teacher’s pay, do not hesitate to enter 
the profession and devote to it all the talents God has given 
you. But if after a careful study of the teacher’s duties and 
a searching look into your own heart, you discover that you 
do not possess the essential qualifications we have mention- 
ed, and that you could not be contented with a teacher’s lot, 
at once turn your back upon the school-room you had 
thought to enter, and seek elsewhere for honorable employ- 
ment of your hands, your head and your heart. Do not, 
under any consideration, do violence to the better impulses 
of your nature, and lasting injury to that portion of the 
rising generation which would come under your influence, 
by entering a profession for which you possess no special 
qualifications and which you do not love for its own sake. 
Justice to yourself, the respect of community, and the appro- 
bation of your own conscience require that you should in 
this matter, as in all other circumstances in life which are 
under your control, do that which is right. It may be that 
your forte—for every man has his forte—lies in the law, civil 
engineering, literature, the fine arts, agriculture, theology, or 
the healing art. If not, you certainly possess the capacity 
to be a good mechanic; and to be a good mechanic, is 
always more respectable and vastly more profitable than to 
be an indiflerent school teacher. Brains and a true heart, 
disciplined by an earnest purpose, will secure honorable re- 
gard and an honest livelihood in any legitimate profession or 
calling. But, whatever you do, having determined in which 
direction your duty lies, set about its performance imme- 
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diately. Waste no time in idle lounging or foolish waiting 
for something to turn up. Be sure you’re right and then go 
ahead, With a clear head, a pure heart, a firm purpose and 
a strong faith in yourself, launch your own canoe and pad- 
dle it bravely to the end.— Pennsylvania School Journal. 


MISCELLANY. 
RECREATIONS OF GREAT MEN. 


Socrates did not blush to play with children. 

Asinius Pollio would not suffer any business to occupy 
him beyond a stated hour; and after that time he would not 
allow any letter to be opened during his hours of relaxation, 
that they might not be interrupted by unforeseen labors. 

Tycho Brahe diverted himself with polishing glasses for 
all kinds of spectacles, and making mathematical instru- 
ments—an amusement too closely connected with his studies 
to be deemed as one. 

D’Andilly, the translator of “Josephus,” after seven or 
eight hours of study every day, amused himself in cultiva- 
ting trees; Barclay, the author of the “ Argenoes,” in his 
leisure hours was a florist; Balza amused himself with a 
collection of crayon portraits; Peirere found amusement 
among his medals and antiquarian curiosities; and Politian 
in singing airs to his lute. 

Descartes passed his afternoons in the conversation of a 
few friends, and in cultivating a little garden in the morn- 
ning. 

Granville Sharp, amidst the severity of his studies, found 
a social relaxation in the amusement of a barge on the 
Thames, which was well known to the circle of his friends. 
There was festive hospitality with musical delight. It was 
resorted to by men of the most eminent talents an rank. 
His little voyages to Putney, Kew, and to Richmona, and 
the literary intercourse they produced, were singularly happy 
ones. “The history of his amusements can not be told 
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without adding to the dignity of his character,” observed 
Mr. Prince Hoare, in his very curious life of this great phi- 
lanthropist. 

Some have found amusements in composing treatises on 
odd subjects. Seneca wrote a burlesque narrative of Clau- 
dian’s death. Pierius Valerianus has written an eulogium 
on beards; and we had a learned one recently, with due 
gravity and pleasantry, entitled “Eloge de Peruques”—a 
eulogium on wigs. 

Erasmus, to amuse himself when traveling in a post- 
chaise, composed his panegyric on “ Moria, or Folly ;” 
which, authorized by the pun, he dedicated to Sir Thomas 
More.—Life Illustrated. 





HOW THE PEOPLE OF ILLINOIS CAME TO BE CALLED SUCKERS. 


Senator Douglass, in his speech at Petersburgh, gave the 
following amusing account : 

“About the year 1776,a man by the name of George 
Rogers Clarke applied to the Governor of Virginia, and sug- 
gested to him that, as peace might any time be declared be- 
tween Great Britain and the colon es, it would be well for 
us to be in possession of the northwest territory—that which 
is now Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin— 
so that when the Commissioners came to negotiate the 
treaty of peace, we might act on the well-known principle 
of uti posseditis, each party holding all they had in possess- 
ion. He suggested to the governor that he should permit 
him to go out to the northwest, conquer the country, and 
hold it until the treaty of peace, when we would become 
possessed of it. The governor consented, and sent him 
across the mountains to Pittsburgh. From there, he and his 
company floated down the Ohio to the falls where Louis- 
ville now is, and after remaining there a short time they 
again took to their rafts, and floated down to the Salines, 
just below Shawneetown, in Illinois. Here they took up 
their march across the country to Kaskaskia, where there 
were a number of French, who had formed a settlement 
there, and by means of a guide, they reached the Oquaw 
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River, and encamped near Peter Merand’s house, some 
little distance from the town. You see I am well acquaint- 
ed with the locality. [Laughter and applause.] They 
reached there at night, and early the next morning, Clarke 
got his little army of ragamuffins together, (for they had no 
army wagons with supplies, no sutler, and no stores, and by 
this time began to look ragged and wretched enough) and 
took up his line of march for the little French town of Kas- 
kaskia. It was summer, and a very hot day, and as he en- 
tered the town, he saw the Frenchmen belonging to it, sit- 
ting quietly on the little verandas in front of their houses, 
sucking their juleps through a straw, and he rushed on them, 
crying ‘Surrender, you suckers you!’ [Great laughter.] 
The Frenchmen surrendered, and from that day to this, 
Illinoisans have been known as ‘ suckers.” [Renewed 
laughter.] 


“GIVE US SOME!” 





Wuize teaching in the town of , we began to attend 
the stated Saturday evening meeting for religious conference 
and prayer. Aretired Clergyman conducted the exercises,— 
one of the Old School, sound in the doctrines, acute in logic, 
firm in the faith. But his manner was, to our more sanguine 
temperament, altogether too bilious,—formal, cold, very un- 
interesting. A long portion of Scripture was read in dull 
monotone, and then copious extracts from Scott’s Commen- 
taries in the same key. Prayers from two phlegmatic 
deacons, whose minds, during the week, had been clogged 
by the “cares of this life,” if they had ever been open, finish- 
ed up the exercises. No singing, nocheerfulsmiles. Youth, 
of course, seldom came. 

Well, we were tired of it. It did us no good. It did us 
harm; it chilled what religion we had. “ We could read 
and pray as well at home.” So we stayed at home. 

One Saturday evening, soon after, we had a call from the 
grave Clergyman. He looked very grave when he said, 
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“ Brother 
evening?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Why not? we should like to see you there.” 

“TI can’t spend my time where I get no good. Your 
meetings have no spirituality in them.” 

It might have been unkind, if true, for us to say so, but 
we felt so and said so. The reply we shall never forget. It 
was cutting in logic, very solemn in utterance. 

“ Come, then, and give us some, brother, if you have any!” 

We were rebuked and instructed. 

“What has this to do with our Journal?” We reply, if 
any very fault-finding, very self-complacent, very learned, 
very excellent brother or sister teacher reads this, and does 
nothing for the Journal, not even to pay a dollar for it, this 
case is told for his instruction, We appeal to such a one. 
Have you any “good gift?” Have you any noble spirit? 
If so, have you exerted it out of your own study, your own 
school? Is the Journal lacking in “spirituality?” Have 
you tried to make it better? If not, come, give us some of 
your experience, your wisdom, your “spirituality.” You 
have no right to bury what you have in the earth. You owe 
it to yourselves, to the cause that has benefited you, to God 
who has given you talents, to use them for the benefit of the 
less gifted. “Let your light shine.” “If the light which is 
in you be darkness, how great is that darkness!” 

Brother teacher, we need “some of your spirituality, if you 
have any!” Sister teacher, you are not a cipher in our pro- 
fession, unless you make yourself one. It is mot “a shame 
for you to speak” in a teacher’s Journal. We want you to 
‘‘give us some of your spirituality, if you have any!” As- 
sociations and Periodicals are necessary to the vital growth 
of teachers and education, as much as prayer meetings and 
a religious press is to that of the clergy and religion. Men, 
women, and money must sustain them! 


N. H. Journal of Education. 





, are you going to our prayer meeting this 
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Tue Arap’s Proor.—Some years ago a Frenclfman, who, 
like many of his countrymen, had won a high rank among 
men of science, yet who denied the God who is the author 
of all science, was crossing the great Sahara in company 
with an Arab guide. He noticed with a sneer, that at certain 
times his guide, whatever obstacles might arise, put them all 
aside, and kneeling on the burning sands, called on his God. 
Day after day passed, and still the Arab never failed, till at 
last one evening the philosopher, when he arose from his 
knees, asked him, with a contemptuous smile“ How do 
you know there is a God?” The guide fixed his burning 
eye on the scoffer for a moment in wonder, and then said, 
solemnly,—* How do I know there is a God? How did I 
know that a man and not a camel passed my hut last night 
in the darkness? Was it not by the print of his foot in the 
sand? Even so,” and he pointed to the sun, whose last 
rays were flashing over the lonely desert, “ ruat footprint is 
not that of man.” 





O.p Eneiisu.—A lecture was recently delivered by the 
Dean of Westminster on “The English Language as it 
would have been but for the “ Battle of Hastings.” In open- 
ing his lecture, Dean Trench drew a graphic picture of the 
struggle for supremacy which was maintained for three cen- 
turies between the Saxon and the Norman tongues, the 
former at last winning the victory. This did not, however, 
prevent the admixture of an immense number of Romanic 
words, without which we could not possibly do at the present 
day; so that the very interesting question arose, “ How in 
the absence of these words, would their place have been sup- 
plied?” ‘To illustrate this part of the subject the learned 
lecturer brought forward a number of cases in which words 
of purely Saxon origin might have been used had not the 
Romanic equivalents rendered their employment unnecessary, 
as for example: “sand-waste,” for desert; “blood-bath,” for 
massacre; “sin-flood,” for deluge; “sea-robber,” for pirate ; 
“water- fright,” for hydrophobia; “show-holiness,” for hypoc- 
risy ; “gold-hoard,” for treasurer; “ well-willingness,” for be- 
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nevolence; “undeadliness,” for immortality; “untellable,” 
for ineffable; “great-doingly,” for magnificently; “sour- 
dough,” for leaven; “uncunningness,” for ignorance; “eye- 
bite,” for fascinate; “urgripe,” for embrace; “ear-shrift,” for 
auricular confession; “dipper,” for Baptist, etc. 





CuicaGo.—We would express our thanks to William H. Wells, 
Esq., superintendent of schools in this city, for a copy of his Annual 
Report. It is, as we might expect, a highly sensible and valuable 
document, full of sound advice and wise suggestions. We take the 
following timely and truthful words from this report: 


LESSONS OF OBEDIENCE. 

Society is so constituted, that the influence of government must 
every where be felt. A cheerful and hearty submission to rightful 
authority, is perfectly consistent with the freest and fullest develop- 
mént of a manly, independent spirit. It is impossible for any nation 
to maintain an existence, if the people have not learned this first great 
lesson of life; least of all can a free republic like ours continue, if 
the people have learned to govern, but not to obey. It becomes, then, 
an important inquiry, when and where shall this lesson of obedience 
be acquired. If delayed to adult years, there is no reason to expect 
it will ever be learned. It must be in the period of childhood and 
youth ; it must be either in the family or in the school. But it is pain- 
fully manifest, that a large portion of the children of this and every 
community, never learn to yield to authority at home, unless it be 
against their wills. In the public schools, all must be brought to the 
same standard. A spirit of implicit obedience must be secured, before 
any thing else can be attempted; not stolid, unreasoning, servile obe- 
dience, which crushes all manliness and self-respect out of the soul, 
but that intelligent, kindly obedience, which recognizes the true rela- 
tion between parent and child, teacher and pupil, and bows cheerfully 
and from choice to the decision of another whose character and position 
render it incumbent upon him to direct. 

Here it is, in the public schools, that all the pupils learn a lesson 
which many of them would never learn elsewhere ; a lesson which is 
essential to the perpetuity of our free government. This, if I mistake 
not, is the most important bond offconnection between our free school 
system and the state, and in this alone is found a sufficient argument 
for the support of free schools at the expense of the state. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
SCHOOL CELEBRATION AT WALLINGFORD. 

The 12th of March was a very interesting day for the schools of 
this place. Moses Y. Beach, Esq., former editor and publisher of 
the New York Sun, but now a resident of Wallingford, has for two 
years authorized the school visitors of the town to expend five or six 
hundred dollars annually, in prizes and in other ways to improve the 
common schools. The Board of Visitors have appropriated a part of 
this money among the schools, in such a way as to make it an incentive 
to regular and punctual attendance, by giving a certain sum each week 
to all the pupils who were not tardy or absent. The acting school 
visitor stated that this measure had served to produce a great change 
in the attendance, so that in some of the schools the whole amount of 
absence was very trifling. This is an important fact in its general 
application, as showing that there is no insuperable difficulty in secur- 
ing regular and punctual attendance, if parents and teachers will be 
faithful in the use of proper means. A portion of the gift of Mr. 
Beach has been appropriated for prizes in spelling, and Wednesday, 
the 12th of March, was the day appointed for the trial, to determine 
to whom the several prizes should be awarded. The children began 
to assemble from the different schools before twelve o’clock. At half- 
past twelve a procession, composed of the twelve schools of the town 
and their teachers, the school visitors and others, was formed under 
Sheriff Parmelee as marshal of the day. After marching through a 
portion of the principal street and past the residence of Mr. Beach, 
who was enthusiastically cheered, the procession entered a large hall 
which was soon literally crammed with children, parents, and citizens. 
After a prayer by the president, Rev. E. R. Gilbert, and singing by 
the Musical Association, a statement of the plan of operations and 
the results was made by Rev. J. R. Adams, the acting school visitor, 
who also conducted examinations in reading, 
metic. A brief address was then made by the superintendent of com- 
mon schools. This was followed by the spelling exercise, in which 
nearly eighty children and youth participated. All entered the arena 
who chose, and were arranged into four classes; the first consisting of 
those under ten years of age; the second, of those between ten and 
twelve; the third, of those between twelve and fourteen; and the 
fourth, of those over fourteen. 

The trial lesson consisted of the@vords found in Webster’s Element- 
ary Spelling-book. The words were pronounced by Horace Day, Esq., 
superintendent of schools of the city of New Haven, and the prizes 


geography, and arith- 
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were awarded to the students who remained standing on the floor the 
longest in each division, each speller taking his seat when he missed 
aword. The exercise was continued for more than two hours without 
intermission before the successful competitor could be determined. 
The spelling was very good. It was evident before the contest closed 
that there were several in the upper class who could spell the words 
in the spelling-book without a mistake, and the exercise for the last 
part of the time seemed to be simply a test of the power of physical 
endurance. The prizes were as follows: 

Ist, Irving’s Washington; 2d, Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary; 
3d, Shakspeare’s Works; 4th, Brande’s Cyclopedia. 

After the distribution of prizes to the successful competitors, some 
ten or twelve baskets of books were brought on the stage and a volume 
given to every child in the schools, as a direct gift of Mr. Beach. 

Could the donor have enjoyed the privilege we had of looking into 
the happy faces of the five hundred children, he would have felt well 
re-paid for the gifts he has so generously bestowed. ‘The prizes of- 
fered and the interest and efforts of school visitors and teachers have 
accomplished much in improvement in oral spelling and in some other 
things. We believe, however, it is doubtful whether the plan can be 
much longer continued with benefit. ‘here is certainly a possibility 
that emulation may be carried so far as to be injurious. There are 
also other things which should not be neglected in the education of 
the children in these schools. 

The.interest which has been awakened in the common schools of 
Wallingford if kept alive and directed in the proper channels, may 
result in great and permanent good to the schools. We know the 
school visitors are untiring in their efforts, and we believe that Mr. 
Beach will be glad to exercise his ability in a way which will give 
permanent advantages of higher edycation to those fitted to receive 
them, and thus build up the most enduring of monuments in the hearts 
of grateful scholars.—c. 





BripGEPoRT.—No city or town in the state has, within the last few 
years, more thoroughly changed the whole aspect and condition of its 
common schools than Bridgeport. Nearly every district has erected 
a new school-house or entirely re-modeled and re-furnished the old 
one, and it is now the only city in the state which, has abundant room 
for all the children who seek a place in the common schools. The 
schools of the city and town have met with a great loss in the death 
of Dr. F. T. Judson, so long the acting school visitor and able and 
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earnest advocate of improvements in common schools. A recent visit 
to the schools in the Centre, Golden Hill, and Shelton Union Districts, 
gratified us by the exhibition of the results of careful training and 
successful teaching in the classes which recited during our visit.—c. 

BripGewaTerR.—Onr first visit in this place was to a select school 
taught by Miss Anna A. Carter, assisted by Misses E. and H. Curtiss. 
We found a fine working school, with good classes that had evidently 
been thoroughly drilled. We called at a primary school in the Centre 
District, where we heard some good reading by a class of eight; but 
we visited one school that for disorder, want of attention, and bad les- 
sons, surpassed any thing we have seen in the state for some years.—c. 

New Mitrorp.—The school visitors of this place have very wisely 
adopted new reading-books, which have been generally introduced, 
This measure with others has contributed to the improvements of the 
schools. 

The Centre District has a graded school pleasantly located, and 
taught by efficient teachers. We were much pleased with two reading 
classes here.—c. 

Stonincton.—A brief visit to the fine schools in this borough sat- 
isfied us that in some respects there had been marked improvements. 
But this place has by no means realized yet what may be expected 
when its men of wealth and influence unitedly give their hands and 
hearts to the common school work as has been done in Norwich, New 
London, and other places in this county. This is the largest district 
in New London County out of New London and Norwich, and there 
is but one as large in New London, and it might have a system of 
schools as good as is found in any of these places.—c. 

MippLetown.—We recently visited the schools kept in the north 
part of the city in rooms connected with the Roman Catholic Church, 
and taught by A. A. Codey, Esq., and the Misses ———-. ‘The rooms 
were very neat, the pupils quiet and studious, and the schools appeared 
well.—c. 

Witimanric, East District—We have not seen this school appear 
so well in a long time, as it did at a visit made to it a few weeks since. 
The principal draw-back to the pleasure of our visit, was the fifteen 
tardy scholars who entered during the first recitation in the morning.-c. 

Correction.—In our February number, page 51, near the bottom 
it is said that the dividends from the School Fund had increased from 
85 cts., per child enumerated, to $1.25. It should have been from 
85 cts. to $1.50 
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New Lonpon.—It was our pleasure and privilege to spend nearly a 
day in the schools of this city early in March. We made brief calls 
at the Grammar Schools of Messrs. Marsh, White, Fuller, Wilcox and 
Starr,—each school of three or more grades. With the general ap- 
pearance of these schools we were highly pleased. While they were 
not all equally excellent they certainly all afforded evidence of being 
under the charge of competent and earnest teachers. We have never 
seen the schools of this city in so pleasant a condition. In all cases 
the discipline appeared to be good and secured by mild measures, 
We were glad to meet the school of Mr. White in the very pleasant 
and commodious building provided since our previous visit. 

We passed nearly an hour in the Young Ladies’ High School of 
which Mrs Wyman has been, for several years, the principal. The 
impressions we received of this school were exceedingly pleasant and 
favorable. The perfectly free and ladylike bearing of the pupils was 
highly commendable to them. We listened to some original essays 
which would do no discredit to seniors in college. A poem by Miss 
Starr possessed rare merit. Our New London friends have reason to 
feel a degree of pride in this school. 

The Bartlett High School for young gentlemen has Jong been under 
the care of Mr. Jennings. We have never seen it in a better condi- 
tion,—a very pleasant relation existing between pupils and teachers. 
We listened to the recitation of a class about to enter college. It was 
conducted with “spirit and understanding” too. 

We congratulate our New London friends on the prosperous con- 
dition of their schools and trust they will continue cheerfully and lib- 
erally to provide for their support. 

At a future day we hope to visit all the primary and intermediate 
departments for we really regard these as, in many respects, the most 
important. Their faithful and devoted, though ofter poorly compen- 
sated teachers, deserve more encouragement than is sometimes afforded 
them. 

Our special thanks are due to Hon. Henry P. Haven, one of the 
School Visitors, for kind attentions in our visits to the schools. For 
many years he has given encouragement in various ways to the good 
cause of popular education in the city and elsewhere. 


Groton.—At the “Bank” we found a school of two departments 
of which Mr. Avery was principal. The teachers were evidently 
faithful and efficient but it is a disgrace for a village of so much wealth 
to allow their schools to be kept in a building so entirely unfit for use. 
We shall be greatly surprised if the most excellent and worthy Acting 
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Visitor, Rev. Mr. Denison, certifies in favor of this district’s rece'v'ng 
the public money. We don’t believe our good friend can, wnder oath, 
say that this district has provided suitable accommodations. At Po- 
quonnock we found a large school under the charge of Mr. Gallup 
assisted by a young man whose name we cannot recall. The school 
appeared very well and the house, though far from being as conven- 
ient as it should be, was far superior to that previously alluded to. 


Warerrorp.—In this place we visited three or four schools. 
Those under the charge of Mr. Perkins and Miss Munger appeared 
very well,—rooms neat and convenient, teachers kind and faithful, 
pupils orderly and industrious. We were also pleased with the school 
of Mr. Stanton and one or two others in Waterford kept by teachers 
whose names escape our memory. 


East Lyme.—The school at the “head of the river” has been 
kept by Mr. Comstock. The house is pleasantly located and conven- 
ient in its arrangement. Our visit was on the last afternoon of the 
term and the number in attendance was smaller than usual. 

In our visits to these schools and those in New London and Groton 
we were accompanied by Gen. Williams, whose interest in the young 
is unabated. With kind and cheering words and wholesome advice for 
all, he is doing a good work for the schools of his native county for 
which his name will be held in lasting and pleasant remembrance. 
Kind words of encouragement spoken, and good acts performed con- 
stitute a better monument than the costliest marble can make. 

S. J. Waiton.— We learn that this gentleman, one of our Associate 
Editors, is to become connected with the Mendi mission in South 
Africa,—and that he will, probably, be on his way to join the mission 
ere this number reaches our subscribers. Our March number was 
edited by him and every article from his pen is worthy of perusal. 
Though quite a young man Mr. Whiton has manifested a most active 
and judicious interest in educational matters and we may say in this 
connection that he has, during the last three years, written more 
articles for the Journal than any three teachers in the state. And 
these articles have all been good,—many of them excellent. ‘They 
have been copied quite extensively and doubtless have exerted a sal- 
utary influence. Possessing the true spirit of a teacher,—of a chrit@ 
tian teacher,—he has ever been seeking to increase his qualifications 
and knowledge that thereby he might increase his usefulness. His 
earnest attention at our Institutes, and his ever ready codperation have 
been cheering to all. In the departure of Mr. Whiton we lose the 
services of a most excellent man. Of a retiring and unassuming dis- 
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position there was something in his appearance and deportment which 
won the respect and affection of all who knew him. May God bless 
him in his noble mission. Who will take his place in the field he 
leaves? We need just such men, and better would it be for the world 
if we had more of them. 


ApoLoey.—Sickness in the family of the person who was expected 
to edit this number has rendered it necessary for the Resident Editor 
to assume the charge,—and that at so late a day as to place him in 
an embarrassing position and obliged him to prepare or secure copy 
under very unfavorable circumstances. 

(> As yet but very few of our subscribers have remitted the 
amount of their subscription. As every dollar is needed we trust 
early attention will be given to the subject. 


To Scnoot Visirors.—We most earnestly and respectfully ask 
your codperation in relation to the Journal. Will you aid us, 

Ist. By communicating items of interest. 

2nd. By urging the teachers under your care to coiperate in the 
support of the Journal by becoming subscribers. We feel that you 
ean do us great service in this particular and we shall fully appreciate 
such service. 

We will receive subscriptions for six months to commence with July 
No. for 50 cts. each, provided the names are sent in as early as June 

Will our good friends make a special effort for the Journal? 

Normat Scuoo.t.—The next term of this Institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, April 16, and continue 14 weeks. Those 
desirous of attending should make early application to Hon. David N. 
Camp, New Britain. 

{= Please read Mr. Scribner’s announcement of new wall maps 
by Prof. Guyot. 

Rey. B. G. Norrnror.—From this gentleman, who is employed 
as State Agent by the Mass. Board of Education, we have received 
an interesting and valuable report covering some 20 pages. As 
many of our readers have met Mr. Northrop at our Institutes, we feel 
they will read with interest two extracts in our present number. They 
are worthy of persual and consideration. F'rom many quarters we 
learn, with pleasure, that Mr. Northrop is accomplishing a good work 
for our common cause. 

F. T. Manity.—This gentleman, formerly a most acceptable teacher 
in Thompsonville, but later in the High School of Hartford, is now 
teaching quite successfully in Port Huron, Michigan. 
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Brooktyn.—We are glad to learn that our friend J. W. Bulkley 
has been reelected to the Superintendency of the schools of this city. 
This makes the eighth year of Mr. B’s service,—a fact quite compli- 
mentary to him. He is certainly called to a most important and ar- 
dious work. 


InstiITUTES.—There will be two or three Institutes in April and 
May, of which due notice will be given. That for Hartford County 
will probably be held at New Britain late in April or early in May. 


{= By mistake in our last, we located our friend, Porter B. Peck 
at South Windham. He resides at NortH WINDHAM. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Osrect Lessons: Prepared for Teachers of Primary Schools and Primary 
Classes; by A S Welch, Principal of Michigan State Normal School; 12mo, 
173 pp. New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 

We are much pleased with the appearance and plan of this little book, and 
think Professor Welch has done a good service in its preparation. It seems to 
be well adapted to meet the wants of a large and important grade of schools. 
Teachers of these schools will find it an important aid, and its use will tend to 
make schools more attractive for little ones. The retail price of the book is 
50 cents, and we presume the publishers will send it to any address, postage 
paid, for the amuunt. 


Cuamsers’ Encyct.opepta: A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the Peo- 
ple. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The enterprising publishers have already issued three volumes of this excel- 
lent work. It will prove a most valuable work for libraries, public and private. 
The volumes are well printed, and the value of the work is greatly enhanced 
by the use of numerous illustrations, which frequently convey through the eye 
a more accurate idea than words can impart. The three volumes already pub- 
lished range from A to Elephant. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—The April number of this valuable monthly is on our 
table. It is richly embellished, and is full of readable and instructive matter. 
The engravings, the useful receipts, &e., in each number, are worth the year’s 
subscription price. It is published in Philadelphia, by L. A. Godey, and edited 
by Mrs. Sarah J Hale and L. A Godey 
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